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PUBLIC  RECORDS  IN  COUNTY 
COURTHOUSES 


By  Martha  B.  Curtis* 

IX  OFFERrXG  my  comments  on  the  condition  of  pnl)lic  records 
in  comity  courthouses,  I emphasize  that  the  opinions  expressed 
are  solely  my  own,  that  they  are  based  upon  my  personal  observa- 
tions and  or  upon  information  furnished  me  by  county  officials  or 
employes,  and  that  any  statements  herein  as  to  legal  requirements 
for  public  records-keeping  are  in  no  way  to  he  construed  as  con- 
stituting legal  advice.  I further  make  the  following  three  provisions  : 

First:  Due  to  time  limitations,  I largely  restrict  my  remarks  to 
general  or  overall  conditions,  with  emphasis  upon  counties  inactive 
records  and  upon  the  presence  or  absence  of  factors  known  to 
affect  the  efficient  control  of  records.  This  panel  presentation  is 
open  to  questions  and  discussion  at  its  conclusion,  and  at  that  time 
1 shall  be  glad  to  furnish  examples  of  problems  arising  with  respect 
to  particular  records  series,  omitting  any  mention,  however,  of  the 
county  location  where  they  may  occur,  or  to  comment  on  existing 
legal  requirements  affecting  either  the  conditions  described  or  the 
control  of  records  at  the  county  level. 

Second : In  considering  my  comments,  it  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  all  records  conditions  descrilied  do  not  necessarily  exist 
in  all  counties ; on  the  contrary,  the  picture  may  vary  considerably 
from  county  to  county,  particularly  with  respect  to  factors  affecting- 
control  of  records.  For  example,  one  county  may  have  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  forms  control,  but  at  the  same  time  may 
have  few,  if  any,  established  procedures  for  the  transfer  and  re- 


*tilrs.  Curtis  is  Regional  Records  Consultant,  Business  Services  Depart- 
ments, of  Remington  Rand.  She  is  the  former  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Records,  Department  of  Internal  .\ffairs,  in  Harrisburg,  and  \yas  at 
one  time  the  elected  Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission. 
She  has  done  surveys  of  state  records  in  IXnnsylvania  and  Connecticut, 
county  records  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  and  municipal  records  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Alichigan,  in  addition  to  surveys  of  private  industrie_s.  This  paper 
is  an  expanded  version  of  Airs.  Curtis’  address  on  Alay  17,  1958,  in  Harris- 
burg, at  the  51st  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Historical 
Societies. 
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tciiliuli  of  its  inactive  records,  and  extremely  limited  use  ul  micru- 
lilm  ; in  a second  county  one  may  find  that  a microfilm  department 
has  been  established  as  a service  agency  with  its  facilities  available 
to  all  county  offices,  that  little,  if  anything,  has  been  done  as  to 
forms  control,  hut  that  a considerable  investment  has  been  made  in 
restoration  and  preservation  of  the  county's  older  records,  while 
security  measures  in  records  storage  areas,  facilities  for  reference 
to  inactive  records,  and  established  transfer  and  retention  pro- 
cedures are  lacking ; in  a third  county,  there  may  be  utilization  of 
contract  microfilming  for  the  records  of  one  agency,  no  forms 
control,  chaotic  conditions  in  records  storage  areas,  no  established 
procedures  for  transfer  and  retention  of  inactive  records,  and 
shortage  of  space  so  acute  that  records  are  being  idled  in  hallways 
and  aisles. 

Third  : In  discussing  records  conditions  in  I’ennsylvania  coun- 
ties, 1 exempt  throughout  my  comments  the  first  class  city-county 
of  Philadelphia,  which  has  its  own  charter-established  municipal 
records  center,  specifically  created  to  handle  the  records  problems 
of  Philadelphia.  The  April,  1958,  issue  of  'The  American  Archivist 
contains  an  article  on  ‘‘The  Philadeli)hia  Program,"  by  Charles  E. 
Hughes,  Jr.,  City  Archivist.  The  records  problems  faced  by  Phila- 
delpbia,  its  records  program  and  progress  are  excellently  described 
tberein  by  i\lr.  Hughes. 


MAIN  Cl  1 ARACTKR 1 ST  ICS 
OF 

RRFSENT  CONDITIONS  IN  COUNTY  RECORDS 

County  records  conditions  in  Pennsylvania  reflect  three  main 
characteristics  : 

Lacl;  of  A/’cee  to  House  Records  Holdings 

There  is  commonly  found  a backlog  of  inactive  records  varying 
in  value  from  permanent  to  obsolete  and/or  valueless,  and  dating, 
in  the  case  of  certain  series,  from  the  creation  of  the  county,  to- 
gether with  a continually  growing  body  of  current  records.  These 
combined  records  holdings  amount  to  such  a physical  volume  of 
])aper  that,  in  respective  counties,  this  volume  has  proved  to  be, 
now  is,  or  in  the  not-too-distant  future  will  grow  to  be  greater 
than  can  he  accommodated  by  facilities  in  the  courthouse  and/or 
other  county  buildings. 


Lack  of  Uniform,  Official  Policy  and  Procedure 

zvith  Respect  to  the  Transfer,  Retention  and  or  Disposition 

of  Inactive  Records  of  the  Various  County  Offices  and  Agencies 

\\’ith  but  rare  exceptions,  one  finds  the  custom  or  practice  of 
permanent  retention  of  inactive  records  in  original  form,  and  that 
the  handling,  transfer,  and  storage  of  their  inactive  records  is  left 
to  the  individual  county  offices,  it  being  understood,  of  course,  that 
allocation  of  space  in  county  buildings  is  made  by  the  Board  of 
County  Commissioners.  Generally  speaking  ( and  there  are  ex- 
ceptions), transfer  of  records  to  storage  areas  takes  place  when 
space  for  records  in  an  active  office  has  been  filled.  The  actual 
transfer  may  be  handled  by  staff  members  of  an  agency,  by  janitors 
or  maintenance  men  working  under  the  direction  of  a staff  meml)er 
of  the  transferring  agency,  or  in  some  instances  by  prison  labor 
working  under  the  supervision  of  an  official  of  the  county  prison. 
In  no  instance  have  I found  an  executive  directive  specifically 
stating  the  county’s  approved  policy  with  respect  to  handling  of 
its  inactive  records,  and  defining  the  procedures  to  be  followed 
with  respect  to  their  transfer,  storage,  retention  and/or  disposi- 
tion. This  lack  of  defined  policy  and  procedure  is  not  surprising 
when  one  considers  the  third  characteristic  of  public  records  in 
Pennsylvania,  which  applies  not  only  to  records  at  the  county  level, 
but  to  public  records  at  all  governmental  levels  in  the  state. 

Lack  of  Codified,  Definitive  Legislation 
zvith  Respect  to  Pennsylvania’s  Public  Records 

There  is  no  one  reference  source,  known  to  me,  either  of  an 
overall  nature  covering  all  public  records,  or  of  a more  definitive 
nature,  applying  to  the  records  of  public  offices  at  the  several  gov- 
ernmental levels  in  Pennsylvania,  to  which  a public  official  can 
turn  for  complete  and  specific  information  as  to  the  creation, 
maintenance,  transfer,  security,  retention  and/or  disposition  of 
the  records  of  his  office. 

Legal  provisions  as  to  Pennsylvania  public  records,  in  varying 
degrees  of  clarity  and  completeness,  can  be  found  at  the  state  level 
in  the  Administrative  Code,  in  special  acts  applying  to  the  records 
of  certain  governmental  agencies,  or  to  specific  records  series  or 
categories  of  records : at  county  level,  such  provisions  can  be  found 
to  a limited  extent  in  the  County  Code,  in,  again,  special  laws 
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applying  to  the  records  of  certain  governmental  agencies,  or  to 
specific  records  series  or  categories  of  records,  or  even,  in  some 
instances,  in  court  rules,  and  so  on  down  the  line.  We  also  find 
laws  applying  to  “public  records,”  apparently  considered  as  a 
whole. 

Depending  upon  one’s  interpretation,  such  laws  may,  or  may 
not,  be  considered  as  conflicting  with  other  laws  governing  specific 
records  series.  A comparison  of  laws  as  to  the  respective  authorities 
vested  in  various  gOA'ernmental  agencies  in  the  matter  of  public 
records  reveals  still  further  conflict  and  lack  of  clarification.  Then 
there  is  the  matter  of  the  “hidden  clause”  containing  requirements 
as  to  records-keeping,  tucked  away  in  an  act  whose  title  would 
never  lead  the  wide-eyed  reader  to  suspect  that  its  contents  had 
anything  to  do  with  proper  maintenance  of  public  records.  One 
can  also  find  laws  which  specify  that  such-and-such  a record  shall 
be  maintained.  Period.  Further  investigation  reveals  that  the  law 
is  totally  innocent  of  any  additional  provisions  as  to  the  physical 
form  in  which  the  record  shall  be  maintained,  the  manner  in  which 
it  shall  be  indexed,  and,  moreover,  how  long  it  shall  he  maintained. 
Then  there  is  the  matter  of  legislation  which  at  one  time  required 
a given  governmental  agency  to  perform  a certain  function  and, 
in  performing  said  function,  to  maintain  certain  records.  Subse- 
quent legislation  may  have  repealed  the  functional  requirement 
entirely,  or  may  have  transferred  it  to  another  agency,  but  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  that  such  repealing  or  amending  legislation 
omits  to  state  specifically  what  disposition  is  to  be,  or  can  he,  made 
of  the  records  formerly  required  to  he  kept  by  the  first  agency. 
Faced  with  lack  of  specific  legal  authorization  to  dispose  of  these 
records,  the  agency  continues  to  maintain  them. 

The  body  of  laws  bearing  in  whole,  or  in  part,  upon  the  main- 
tenance of  puljlic  records  extends  back  to  the  early  days  of  Penn- 
sylvania’s history,  and  includes  legal  provisions  imposed  by  legis- 
lation enacted  as  recently  as  the  1957  session  of  the  General 
Assemlilv.  The  standard  reference  guide  to  the  Laivs  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Purdon’s  Pennsylvania  Statutes  Annotated,  has  no  title  de- 
voted exclusively  to  “Public  Records.”  Legal  provisions  as  to  the 
records  of  respective  governmental  offices  and  agencies,  or  to 
specific  records  series,  are  scattered  throughout  the  many  subject 
titles  encompassed  by  Pardon  s. 

As  an  example  of  lack  of  clarification  in  laws  defining  the  au- 
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thority  vested  in  certain  governmental  agencies  with  respect  to 
the  keeping  of  public  records,  I refer  you  to  the  following  records- 
keeping  provisions  at  the  state  level : 

Administrative  Code,  Article  \',  Section  527.  Filing  and  Record 
Systems.  W’e  find  here  that : "The  Governor  shall  from  time  to 
time,  cause  studies  to  be  made  of  the  accumulations  of  files  of 
correspondence,  reports,  records  and  other  papers  in  possession 
of  departments,  boards,  and  commissions,  and  may  direct  said  de- 
partments, boards,  and  commissions  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  sections  524  and  525  of  this  act.  . . .” 

Turning  to  Article  VII,  Section  701,  paragraph  (1)  of  the  Code, 
we  find  that  the  Governor  shall  have  the  power  and  it  shall  be  his 
duty : “to  prescril)e  the  filing  system  to  be  adopted  by  each  de- 
partment, board,  and  commission 

Referring  to  Article  XXVI I I-A,  Section  2801 -A,  paragraph 

(q)  of  the  Code,  we  find  that  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  and 
Museum  Commission  shall  have  the  power  and  its  duties  shall  be : 
“.  . . to  examine  into  the  condition  of  the  records,  books,  pamphlets, 
documents,  manuscripts,  archives,  maps,  and  papers  kept,  filed  or 
recorded  in  the  several  offices  of  the  departments,  board,  or  com- 
missions of  the  Commonwealth  . . and  that  under  paragraph 

(r)  the  Commission  is  to  “.  . . cause  all  laws  relating  to  public 
records  to  be  enforced,  and  to  recommend  uniform  standards  gov- 
erning the  use  of  paper,  ink,  and  filing  procedure  for  all  records 
and  papers  of  the  several  departments,  boards,  and  commissions 
of  the  Commonwealth.  . . . which  shall  be  construed  as  being  of 
permanent  and  ultimate  historical  importance  and  to  enforce  all 
such  standards.” 

Leaving  the  Administrative  Code,  let  us  turn  to  the  Lazos  of 
Pennsylvania  enacted  by  the  1947  session  of  the  General  Assembly, 
specifically  to  Act  N^o.  526,  entitled  "AN^  ACT — Making  an  ap- 
propriation to  the  Department  of  Property  and  Supplies  to  establish 
and  conduct  a service  for  photographing  correspondence,  records, 
reports  and  other  papers : and  for  studying  and  recommending 
filing  systems  or  the  use  of  space  by  departments,  boards  and 
commissions,”  approved  by  the  Governor  Julv  5,  1947.  Here  we 
find,  under  Section  4,  that : “The  Department  of  Propertv  and 
Supplies,  upon  request  of  any  department,  board  or  commission, 
or  when  so  directed  by  the  Governor,  shall  study  the  filing  system 
or  the  use  of  space  by  such  department,  board  or  commission  and 
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make  recommendations  which  shall  he  followed  as  the  Governor 
may  direct.  ” 

The  foregoing  legal  provisions  might  prove  somewhat  confusing 
to  the  head  of  a state  agency  who,  dissatisfied  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  records  in  his  office,  is  seeking  proper  advice  as  to  their 
improvement.  Should  he  call  the  Governor's  Office  for  help,  or, 
under  the  present  administration,  the  Office  of  Administration 
which  operates  under  authority  vested  in  the  Governor  ? Or  should 
he  ask  the  Department  of  Property  and  Supplies  to  send  someone 
in  to  survey  the  records  and  make  recommendations  for  improved 
filing  systems  and  office  layout?  Or,  if  he  considers  the  records 
to  be  of  permanent  value,  or  of  historical  significance,  should  he 
request  that  the  survey  and  recommendations  be  made  by  a staff 
member  of  the  Historical  and  Aluseum  Commission? 

From  my  personal  experience  with  records  at  the  state  level, 
I believe  our  agency  head  would  do  well  to  consult  with  his  de- 
partment's legal  counsel  before  calling  upon  any  outside  agency 
to  make  recommendations  for  improvement  of  his  records.  It  might 
turn  out  that,  under  special  legislation  governing  the  operation  of 
the  department  of  which  his  agency  is  one  unit,  or  under  still 
additional  legislation  applying  to  specific  records  which  are  to  be 
maintained,  certain  legal  requirements  exist  as  to  the  organization 
of  his  records — and  wdiether  or  not  the  files  satisfy  him,  they  can- 
not he  changed  without  an  Act  of  Legislature. 

d'he  foregoing  example  deals  with  the  lack  of  clarification  in 
only  certain  of  the  laws  governing  hut  one  aspect  of  records  main- 
tenance at  the  state  level ; similar  lack  of  clarification,  differing  only 
in  detail  or  in  the  aspect  of  records  control,  can  be  found  at  the 
county  level.  As  to  the  scope  and  vast  number  of  laws  affecting  the 
maintenance  of  county  records,  may  I suggest  that  you  consult 
the  Historical  Commission’s  publication.  County  Goveniiueiit  and 
^■Irclihcs  in  Pcnnsyh’ania,  and  note  the  voluminous  footnotes  ap- 
pearing on  page  after  page  and  furnishing  citations  to  the  laws 
governing  county  records  described  in  the  body  of  the  text,  and 
customarily  found  in  the  several  county  agencies  and  offices.  I 
suggest  also  that  you  note  particularly  the  dates  of  the  laws  cited. 

As  a result  of  the  foregoing  circumstances,  one  finds  this  pic- 
ture in  Pennsylvania  county  records — a picture  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  characteristic  of  Pennsylvania’s  public  records  as  a whole  : 
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the  lack  of  a comprehensive  and  definitive  reference  source 
as  to  the  legal  requirements  for  all  phases  of  public  records’ 
creation,  maintenance,  disposition  and 'or  retention;  and  with 
the  lack  of  uniform,  official  policy  and  procedure  for  the  transfer, 
retention,  and  disposition  of  inactive  records  of  the  various 
county  offices  and  agencies,  together  with  the  prevalence,  with 
hut  rare  exceptions,  of  the  traditional  custom  or  practice  of 
permanent  retention  of  records  in  original  form,  we  find  public 
officials  quite  understandably  hesitant  to  “act  on  their  own,’’ 
or  to  disturb  the  precedents  established  by  their  predecessors  in 
office.  This  results  in  the  continuing  retention  of  the  voluminous 
backlog  of  inactive  records,  regardless  of  their  actual  respective 
values,  together  with  the  ever-growing  accumulation,  now  at  a 
staggering  rate,  of  current  records. 

As  to  the  courthouses  in  which  these  records  volumes  must  be 
accommodated : within  the  last  year  I have  learned  of  nine 
Pennsylvania  counties  which  are  presently  in  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances : 

1.  The  county  has  prci’ioKsly  found  it  necessary  to  enlarge 
the  courthouse,  build  an  annex,  or  purchase  a building  or 
buildings  to  house  the  county  offices  and  agencies,  provide 
facilities  to  accommodate  their  expanding  functions,  and 
space  to  house  their  ever-growing  volume  of  records. 

2.  The  county  is  at  the  present  time  in  the  process  of  planning 
to  erect  or  purchase  additional  buildings,  or  is  actually  in 
the  midst  of  construction. 

3.  The  county  is  faced  with  a volume  of  records  which  is  in- 
creasing and  accumulating  so  rapidly  that  means  must  be 
found  to  control  records  accumulation  and  or  reduce  rec- 
ords volume,  or  a new  building  or  buildings  must  be  pro- 
vided in  the  near  jntiire. 

The  foregoing  circumstances  reveal  a situation  in  which  records 
are  out-of-control,  volume-wise,  and  correspondingly  it  is  not 
unusual  to  find  that  they  may  be  out-of-control  for  reference  pur- 
poses, particularly  in  the  case  of  inactive  records  niai)itaincd  in 
vaults  and  other  records  storage  areas. 

E.\CKGROUXD  TO  PRESENT  RECORDS  CONDITIONS 

i\Iay  I now  briefly  review  some  factors  which  have,  I believe, 
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contributed  to  the  development  of  present  conditions  in  county 
records. 

Relationship  Bctzvcen  the  Functions  of  County  Offices, 

Their  Resulting  Records,  and  the  Life  of  the  Community 

Records  are  not  an  entity  unto  themselves;  they  don't,  like 
Topsy,  “jes’  grow.”  They  certainly  grow,  particularly  in  A'olume, 
and  I might  say  that  their  growth  would  more  suitably  be  likened 
to  that  of  “the  green  bay  tree.”  No  matter  how  such  growth  is 
described,  it  results  from  definite  causes,  one  of  which  concerns 
the  intrinsic  relationship  between  the  functions  and  services  of  a 
county  agency,  its  resulting  records,  and  the  life  of  the  community. 

Records  in  public  offices  are  part  and  parcel  of,  and  directly 
reflect,  the  procedures  followed  by  such  offices  in  carrying  out  the 
duties,  or  performing  the  services  required  of  them  by  law ; records 
might  perhaps  be  termed  the  paperwork  “end-results”  of  the 
functions  of  county  agencies.  The  accumulated  information  in 
records  series  of  permanent  and/ or  vital  value  comprises  not  only 
the  background  data  essential  to  the  proper  functioning  of  the 
agencies  maintaining  these  records,  but  also  comprises  the  data 
necessary  to  the  orderly  continuity  of  the  community  life  which 
is  reflected  in  such  records. 

As  the  various  county  agencies  represent  the  respective  admin- 
istrative, fiscal,  and  judicial  authorities  of  the  county,  the  records 
of  these  agencies  clearly  show  the  relationship  between  said  gov- 
ernmental authorities  and  all  phases  of  the  life  of  the  community, 
economic,  social,  political,  and  even  down  to  the  daily,  personal 
lives  of  the  citizens.  To  meet  changing  conditions  within  the  com- 
munity, certain  of  the  functions  of  governmental  agencies  may  be 
increased  and  expanded,  or  may,  on  the  other  hand,  become 
obsolete.  When  these  changes  occur,  the  records  resulting  from 
these  functions  increase  in  volume  per  series,  or  in  number  of 
record  series  maintained,  or  in  com])lexity,  or  become  obsolete  for 
functional  purposes. 

At  the  county  level  in  Pennsylvania  the  close  relationship  be- 
tween the  life  of  the  community,  the  functions  of  the  county 
agencies,  and  the  resulting  records  of  these  agencies  is  clearly 
revealed  ; for  example  : 

1.  ^-In  increase  in  population  is  directly  reflected  in  such  records 
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as  those  of  the  Voters  Registration  Office.  The  number  of 
these  records,  and  the  space  they  occupy,  also  cycle  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  political  activity  within  the  com- 
munity, and  in  direct  proportion  to  special  interest  in  certain 
elections,  such  as  a presidential  election  or  the  election  of 
local  officials. 

2.  Increase  in  industrial  acth'ity,  and  corresponding  develop- 
ment of  industrial  sites  and  housing  suh-divisions,  are  directly 
reflected  in  the  records  of  such  offices  as  those  of  the  Recorder 
of  Deeds  and  the  Assessment  Board. 

3.  Periods  of  economic  depression  and  unemployment  can  be 
clearly  traced  in  the  volume  of  records  maintained  in  the  Tax 
Claim  Bureau  or  the  Tax  Lien  Office,  in  the  records  of  sur- 
plus food  distributed  by  the  County  Commissioners. 

4.  JVhat  may  be  termed  "social  problems,”  such  as  the  tre- 
mendous i)icrcase  i)i  the  number  of  desertion  and  non-support 
cases,  are  clearly  shown  in  the  corresponding  increase  in  the 
volume  of  records  in  Parole  and  Probation  Offices,  special 
Support  Offices,  and  in  the  District  Attorneys’  Offices  all 
over  Pennsylvania.  Since  passage  of  the  Uniform  Reciprocal 
Enforcement  of  Support  Act,  to  which  I understand  all  48 
states  are  now  cosignators,  desertion  and  non-support  cases 
involve  not  only  records  originating  in  the  Pennsylvania 
courts,  but  may  also  include  records  from  any  of  the  other 
47  states,  covering  cases  transmitted  to  Pennsylvania  for 
prosecution. 

As  to  the  daily  personal  lives  of  the  citizens  and  their  relation- 
ship to  the  functions  of  county  offices : if  you  marry,  there  are 
several  more  records  placed  on  file  at  the  courthouse ; if  you  are 
subsequently  divorced,  there  may  be  a considerable  increase  in  cer- 
tain records  series  maintained  by  the  Prothonotary’s  Office,  partic- 
ularly if  there  is  voluminous  testimony  at  the  hearing ; if  you  decide 
to  go  fishing,  another  license  record  is  created  in  the  Treasurer’s 
Office ; when  you  purchase  a home,  it  usually  means  that  photostats 
are  created  in  the  Recorder  of  Deeds’  Office  and  subsequently  end 
up  in  large  volumes,  occupying  lots  of  space — and  in  fourth  to 
eighth  class  counties,  notification  of  this  conveyance,  description 
of  the  property  and  certain  other  pertinent  data  must  be  trans- 
mitted by  the  Recorder  to  the  Assessment  Board,  resulting  in 
changes  on  the  Property  ]4ecord  Cards,  the  Property  Owner’s 
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Index,  and  the  Assessment  Roll ; if  you  make  additions  or  im- 
provements to  your  home,  such  must  appear  on  the  assessment 
records ; if  you  mortgage  your  property,  another  mortgage  record 
is  entered  in  the  books  at  the  Recorder's  Office ; if  you  immigrate 
to  this  country  and  become  a naturalized  citizen,  the  Prothonotary’s 
Office  creates  and  accumulates  more  records ; if  you  move  from  the 
county,  changes  on  the  tax  lists  and  the  voters  registration  records 
result. 

i\.nd  so  it  goes,  with  the  pattern  of  one's  life  inextricably  related 
to  and  reflected  in  the  county  records.  In  fact,  even  death  itself 
doesn't  stop  the  creation  and  accumulation  of  records  as  to  one’s 
life  and  their  inexorable  march  into  the  files  maintained  at  the 
county  courthouse.  On  the  contrary,  more  records  and  changes 
in  records  result:  there's  your  will  to  be  presented  for  probate, 
the  original  filed  in  the  Register's  Office  and  a duplicate  entered 
in  the  Will  Book,  subsequent  executor's  records  including  the  in- 
ventory of  your  estate : taxable  personal  property  included  in  your 
estate  will  affect  records  maintained  by  the  Personal  Property 
Division  of  the  Assessment  Board,  and  unless  your  name  is 
promptly  removed  from  the  lists  of  registered  voters,  such  over- 
sight, if  continued  to  the  time  of  the  next  election,  might  prove 
of  more  than  casual  interest  to  the  watchers  at  the  polls. 

And  last,  but  not  least  in  the  opinion  of  one  County  Treasurer, 
there  is  the  effect  of  dogs  upon  the  volume  of  count}'  records.  I 
was  unaware  of  the  close  relationship  between  dogs  and  certain 
comity  records  until  this  was  explained  to  me  by  one  harassed 
County  Treasurer.  In  the  course  of  a preliminary  survey  of  the 
records  of  his  office,  I asked  him  if  he  had  any  specific  records 
problems  which  resulted  in  procedural  difficulties,  bottlenecks  in 
peak  workload  periods,  or  reference  problems.  I expected  him  to 
discuss  the  disadvantages  of  hand-posting,  which  was  prevalent, 
but  instead  he  replied,  “I  certainly  do  have  a records  problem: 
DOGS.” 

Somewhat  taken  aback,  I asked,  “What  are  dogs  doing  to  your 
records  ?” 

He  replied,  “A'ell,  as  you  know,  dogs  have  to  be  licensed  and 
we  issue  the  licenses.”  ( I nodded.)  He  continued,  “In  this  county  we 
had  last  year  20.000  dogs  whose  number  is  increasing  at  an  alarming 
rate.  Each  dog  must  have  a license,  my  office  must  issue  the  license, 
collect  the  fees,  prepare  reports  in  several  copies  as  to  licenses 
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issued  and  fees  collected,  transmit  the  fees  and  the  reports  to  the 
Commonwealth  and  so  on.  It  all  boils  down  to  this ; other  people 
have  the  dogs ; the  Commonwealth  gets  the  fees ; I get  the  records, 
and  my  commission  to  go  through  all  this  doesn’t  equal  the  amount 
I must  pay  for  clerks  to  license  dogs  and  create  the  records.  Then, 
of  course,  in  addition  to  just  plain  dogs,  we  have  spayed  dogs, 
kennels  for  dogs,  fines  for  dogs — and  all  the  time  people  buying 
more  dogs,  and  dogs  having  more  dogs,  on  and  on.  I tell  you, 
Mrs.  Curtis,  there  are  days  when  my  whole  staff  is  concerned 
with  one  thing  onlv : DOGS.  God  help  us  if  thev  start  to  license 
CATS.” 

By  now  I had  visions  of  squadrons,  platoons,  and  companies  of 
dogs  converging  on  the  courthouse,  all  grimly  determined  to  be 
licensed,  or  else,  and  I dazedly  murmured : "You  do  have  a records 
problem  with  dogs.  ..." 

The  Treasurer  replied,  "Oh  that  isn’t  all.  You've  heard  only 
part  of  it.”  Turning  me  around,  he  pointed  to  the  archway  between 
the  two  adjoining  rooms  of  his  office  and  to  objects  on  a small, 
sturdy  table  set  in  the  archway,  and  asked,  "Did  you  ever  see 
anything  like  that  in  an  office  before.  What  do  you  think  they  are?” 

I peered  in  bewilderment  at  the  objects  and  hazarded  a hesitant, 
"W-e-e-11,  they  look  like  a little  anvil  and  a tiny  sledge,  but  of 
course  they  couldn’t  he.  . . 

He  assured  me,  "But  of  course  they  are:  a little  anvil  and  a 
tiny  sledge,  and  they  too  are  here  because  of  those  dogs.”  Noting 
my  look  of  blank  incomprehension,  he  continued.  "You  see,  it  isn’t 
enough  that  we  license  all  those  20,000  dogs  once,  and  get  it  over 
with.  No  sir.  A lot  of  those  dogs  then  go  out  and  lose  their  license 
tags,  so  back  they  come  for  duplicates.  As  we've  issued  the  license 
number  once,  we  have  to  create  a duplicate  from  a blank  tag,  and 
that’s  why  we  have  the  little  anvil  and  sledge : to  pound  the  num- 
bers into  the  blanks.  You  should  see  it  around  here  at  times  when 
we’re  issuing  original  tags  and  licenses  at  the  front  window,  and 
at  the  same  time  pounding  out  the  ‘Anvil  Chorus’  on  the  duplicates 
back  here.  The  staff'  rotates  on  the  jobs,  and  it’s  reallv  something 
to  see  and  hear.  That’s  'records  creation'  for  von — with  an  anvil 
and  sledge !’’ 

By  this  time,  I was  beyond  speech,  so  just  smiled  at  him  in  a 
somewhat  strained  fashion.  He  then  geniallv  patted  me  on  the 
shoulder  and  inquired  courteously.  “And  now  that  vou've  heard 
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my  records  problem,  IMrs.  Curtis,  what  system  do  you  think  the 
company  you  represent  can  devise  to  control  the  growth  of  the  dog 
population  in  this  county,  and  thus  solve  my  problem — in  addition 
to  developing  UXIVAC?’’ 

Let  us  move  on  from  this  unhappy  scene  ; I trust  that  I have 
made  sufficiently  clear  the  relationship  existing  between  the  county 
offices,  their  records,  the  life  of  the  community,  and  the  daily  lives 
of  its  citizens. 

Developiiieiit  of  the  Present  Organisatio)ial  Structure 
of  the  County  as  a Govcnuncntal  Unit  i)i  Pennsylvania 

A second  factor  contrilniting  to  present  conditions  in  county 
records  is  the  various  steps  or  phases  the  county  has  gone  through 
in  the  course  of  the  development  of  its  present  organizational 
structure.  This  development  has  been  thoroughly  covered  in  County 
Government  and  Arclirves  in  Pennsylvania,  and  any  comments  by 
me  on  such  development  per  se  would  be  superfluous.  At  least  four 
aspects  of  the  growth  of  county  government,  however,  directly 
affect  and  are  evidenced  hy  conditions  presently  found  in  county 
records.  These  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  close  functional  relationship  which  exists  between  the 
state,  the  county  and  the  political  sub-divisions  of  the  county. 

2.  The  circumstances  that,  as  the  county  assumed  new  or  ex- 
panded functions  and  responsibilities,  additional  offices  were 
created,  and  there  was  a “shifting”  of  duties  between  offices 
to  encompass  and  adjust  to  the  new  or  increased  require- 
ments. 

3.  The  fact  that  Pennsylvania  counties  are  now  divided  into  eight 
classes,  according  to  population,  and  that  among  these  classes 
there  are  certain  differences  in  organizational  structure. 

4.  The  fourth  aspect  is  the  partition  of  power  or  authority  within 
county  government. 

Relating  these  aspects  of  the  development  of  county  government 
to  the  conditions  and  problems  presently  encountered  in  county 
records,  we  find : 

1.  Records  which  the  county  must  keep  for,  or  file  with  the 
state ; records  which  the  county  maintains  or  prepares  for  its 
political  sub-divisions,  as  well  as  records  which  the  county 
keeps  for  the  federal  government,  such  as  naturalization 
records. 
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2.  Records  formerly  maintained  by  one  county  agency,  which 
are  now  maintained  by  another,  or  which  have  become 
obsolete  as  a result  of  legislation  enacted  subsequent  to  the 
creation  of  the  records. 

3.  That  laws  affecting  county  records  are,  in  some  instances, 
uniform  for  all  counties ; in  other  instances,  certain  laws 
formerly  applied  to  the  records  of  a certain  county  or  coun- 
ties, and  others  now  apply  to  a certain  class  or  to  certain 
classes  of  counties. 

4.  That  the  partition  of  governmental  power  or  authority  within 
the  county  is  reflected  in  the  division  of  authority  as  to  the 
county’s  records. 

Inadequacy  of  Lazos  Governing  the 
Maintenance  of  Pennsylvania  Public  Records 

The  third  factor  contributing  to  present  conditions  in  county 
records  is  one  which  I have  already  discussed  as  one  of  the  main 
characteristics  of  the  records  picture  at  the  county  level,  as  well 
as  at  all  governmental  levels  in  Pennsylvania,  namely,  the  lack 
of  codified,  definitive  legislation  with  respect  to  the  maintenance 
of  public  records. 

While  Pennsylvania’s  governmental  units  at  all  levels  have  been 
expanding  and  increasing  with  the  growth  of  the  state  in  the  more 
than  300  vears  since  the  founding  of  the  Swedish  colony  at  Tinicum 
Island,  the  laws  governing  the  maintenance  of  Pennsylvania’s 
public  records  have,  as  a whole,  not  kept  pace  with  the  state’s 
growth,  despite  the  fact  that  such  records,  particularly  at  the 
county  level,  directly  reflect  community  development  in  their 
volume  and  content. 

When  Pennsylvania’s  older  counties  were  being  formed,  the 
then-prevalent  records-keeping  requirements,  procedures,  and 
media  represented  accepted  practice,  based  largely  upon  old  Eng- 
lish law  and  governmental  procedure,  and  were  adequate  to  handle 
both  the  volume  and  type  of  records  whose  creation  involved  the 
use  of  a quill  pen,  ink,  a bound  volume  or  a sheet  of  paper.  There 
was  also  ample  time  to  make  the  beautifully  handwritten  entries 
which  are  characteristic  of  these  old  records.  When  “permanent 
retention’’  meant  only  that  a relatively  few  documents  or  several 
pages  of  entries  in  a bound  volume  must  be  retained  annually. 
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“retention  in  original  form’’  was  entirely  logical.  Also,  paper  was 
both  expensive  and  scarce  in  those  days. 

But  Pennsylvania  has  grown  from  a few  settlements  in  the 
vicinity  of  Tinicum  Island  and  Wicaco  to  its  present  position  as 
one  of  the  largest  states  in  the  union.  The  records-keeping  pro- 
cedures aud  practices  which  were  adequate  in  the  early  period  of 
her  history  are  far  from  adequate  to  cope  with  the  tremendous 
volume  of  paperwork  which  is  received,  created,  processed,  and  re- 
tained in  the  public  offices  of  a state  whose  population  numbers 
several  millions,  whose  public  finances  involve  billions  of  dollars, 
and  whose  county  records  reflect  the  local  growth  in  the  Common- 
wealth which  is  a leader  industrially,  agriculturally,  and  in  the 
development  of  natural  resources. 

Throughout  the  many  years  of  public  records-keeping  in  Penn- 
sylvania there  has  been  little  coordination  or  correlation  between 
the  innumerable  acts  passed  affecting  her  public  records.  So  far 
as  I have  been  able  to  discover,  no  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to 
codify  the  laws  governing  puldic  records.  The  resulting  lack  of 
complete  and  definitive  public  records  legislation,  together  with 
the  prevalence  of  the  records  procedures,  media,  and  systems  tra- 
ditional for  many,  many  decades  and  not  infrequently  outmoded, 
comprise  the  third  main  factor  contributing  to  present  records 
conditions  at  county  level,  and  to  the  ever-growing  accumulations 
of  records  clogging  Pennsylvania’s  courthouses. 

FACTORS  IN  RECORDS  CONTROL 

1 stated  earlier  that  records  don’t  “jes’  grow,’’  like  Topsy;  in 
addition,  records  don’t,  certainly,  “take  care  of  themselves.’’  Their 
creation,  maintenance,  retention,  security,  and  disposition  must  be 
carefully  planned,  or  records  become  out  of  control  both  volume- 
and  reference-wise.  Having  reviewed  the  main  characteristics  of 
the  records  picture  at  the  county  level,  as  well  as  certain  elements 
which  have  contributed  to  the  development  of  present  conditions 
in  county  records,  I would  like  to  comment  on  some  of  the  factors 
which  are  known  to  contribute  to  proper  records  management.  Let 
us  consider  these,  and  note  their  presence  or  absence  at  the  county 
level. 
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Organisational  Structure  jor  Control  of  Records 

Records  Committee 

There  appears  to  be  no  group  within  the  county  government  per 
se  which  functions  as  a Records  Committee  to  determine  overall 
policy  and  procedure  with  respect  to  county  records  as  a whole, 
particularly  in  the  matter  of  the  handling  of  inactive  records.  In 
some  counties  there  is  a Bar  Association  Records  Committee,  or 
Indexing  Committee,  appointed  by  either  the  President  Judge  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  or  by  the  President  of  the  County  Bar 
Association.  The  interest  of  the  Bar  Association  Records  Com- 
mittees, however,  appears  to  lie  chiefly  in  the  records  of  those 
county  offices  directly  concerned  with  the  work  of  the  attorneys 
and  the  functioning  of  the  courts.  In  one  county  I learned  of  a 
committee  of  local  businessmen,  attorneys,  and  county  officials, 
appointed  by  the  Commissioners  to  advise  them  as  to  the  use  of 
microfilm  for  county  records. 

Records  Office  and/or  Records  Officer 

There  appears,  furthermore,  to  be  no  specific  county  service 
agency  nor  official  directly  charged  with  responsibility  for  overall 
planning  and  management  of  the  county's  records  holdings,  includ- 
ing the  custodianship  of  its  inactive  records. 

Agency  and  Office  Staffs 

Generally  speaking,  responsibility  for  the  records  of  their  respec- 
tive offices  or  agencies  is  either  vested  in,  or  assigned  to  and 
assumed  by,  the  heads  of  the  several  county  offices  and  agencies, 
depending  upon  whether  they  are  elective  or  appointive  office 
holders.  Within  the  individual  agencies,  I customarily  learn  of  no 
one  individual  who  has  been  specifically  designated  by  the  agency 
head  as  being  “in  charge  of  the  records.”  Depending  upon  indi- 
vidual circumstances  and  the  size  of  the  agency’s  staff,  various 
phases  of  records-keeping  may  be  handled  by  clerks,  and  it  is  the 
deputies  who  appear  to  be  the  staff’  members  whose  work  cus- 
tomarily concerns  the  overall  maintenance  of  the  agency’s  records, 
and  who  are  most  fully  informed  as  to  its  total  records  holdings. 
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Maintenance  Staffs 

I have  previously  mentioned  that  actual  transfer  of  records  to 
storage  areas  may  be  handled  Ijy  the  staff  members  of  an  agency, 
l>y  janitors  or  maintenance  men  working  under  the  direction  of  a 
staff  member  of  the  transferring  agency,  or  by  prison  labor  work- 
ing under  the  supervision  of  an  official  of  the  county  prison. 

Authority  zvitli  Respect  to  Records 

County  Comm ission ers 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  County  Code,  in  addition  to  their 
responsibility  with  respect  to  the  records  of  their  own  office,  the 
County  Commissioners  are  required  to  provide  space  for  the 
several  county  offices  and  agencies  within  the  county  buildings  or 
elsewhere,  depending  upon  the  legal  specifications  as  to  the  re- 
(juired  and/or  permissible  location  for  the  respective  offices,  and 
are  also  required  to  provide  office  furniture,  supplies,  equipment, 
and  hooks  for  the  records  of  county  agencies  and  offices. 


Heads  of  County  Offices,  Elected  or  . Ip pointed 

The  Code  also  requires  officers,  whether  “elected  or  appointed 
and  duly  commissioned  to  any  county  office,”  to  secure  funds, 
records,  and  hooks  from  their  predecessors  in  office.  Certain  of  the 
county  officers  are  l)onded,  and  with  respect  to  these  officers  said 
official  bonds  are  conditioned,  in  part,  “upon  the  delivery  to  his 
successor  or  successors  in  office  of  all  l)Ooks,  papers,  documents  or 
(jther  official  things  held  in  right  of  his  office.”  Many  laws  exist 
as  to  specific  records  which  must  he  maintained  by  the  several 
county  offices — so  many,  in  fact,  that  I again  refer  you  to  the 
voluminous  footnotes  appearing  on  the  517  pages  of  the  text  of 
Countv  Government  and  Archives  in  Pennsylvania.  If  poring  over 
these  pages  seems  a task,  remember  that  this  book  was  published 
in  1947,  and  there  have  l:)een  five  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly 
since  the  date  of  its  publication,  each  session  devoting  a con- 
siderable portion  of  its  time  to  the  introduction,  consideration,  en- 
actment or  defeat  of  legislation  affecting  county  government.  It 
would  he  hard  to  imagine  any  legislation  affecting  any  phase  of 
countv  government,  whose  enactment  would  not,  in  one  way  or 
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another,  also  affect  the  records  maintained  by  one  or  more  of 
the  county  ofhces  and  agencies. 

Judges  of  the  Court  of  Coiiintou  Pleas  and  of  the  Orphans  Court 

Finally,  there  is  the  long-standing  authority  of  the  President 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  with  respect  to  the  indexing 
and  proper  care  of  the  records  of  certain  county  officers  whose 
functions  directly  concern  the  work  of  the  courts,  as  well  as  his 
authority  in  the  matter  of  destruction  of  county  records.  Tn  coun- 
ties having  a separate  Orphans  Court,  the  same  powers  are  vested 
in  the  Judge  of  the  Orphans  Court  with  respect  to  the  records  of 
the  Clerk  of  the  Orphans  Court  and  the  Register  of  Wills. 

I'n  summary,  as  to  overall  control  or  management  of  records 
at  the  county  level : we  find  no  governing  body,  such  as  a Records 
Committee,  representing  in  its  membership  the  several  authorities 
over  county  records  and  having  as  its  general  function  the  de- 
termination of  official  policy  and  procedures  to  be  observed  and 
followed  in  the  handling  of  county  records,  particularly  in  the 
matter  of  the  county’s  inactive  records  holdings.  As  to  such 
vested  authority  with  respect  to  county  records,  we  hnd  that, 
generally  speaking,  this  is  split  three  ways : between  the  County 
Commissioners,  the  elected  office  holders,  and  the  judges  of  the 
courts.  We  find  no  coordinating  factor,  such  as  a Records  Officer 
heading  a service  agency,  through  whose  administrative  functions 
these  several  authorities  can  be  channeled  and  implemented  to 
effect  proper  management  and  control  of  the  county’s  records 
under  legally-approved  procedures. 

Handling  of  Inactive  Records 

Policy  and  Procedure 

I have  found  no  instance  where  a document,  such  as  an  executive 
directive,  has  been  previously  issued  at  the  top  level  of  the  county 
government,  clearly  stating  the  policy  and  procedure  to  he  fol- 
lowed by  the  county  offices  and  agencies  in  handling  the  transfer, 
storage,  retention,  destruction  and/or  other  disposition  of  inactive 
records. 

Transfer  and  Retention  Schedules 

Likewise,  in  no  instance  have  I seen  a written  transfer  and 
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retention  schedule  governing  the  records  of  a county  office  or 
agency  and  showing,  for  the  respective  records  series,  the  period 
of  time  during  which  the  record  is  to  be  maintained  in  the  active 
office,  the  period  of  its  retention  in  inactive  storage,  its  total  re- 
tention, and  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  the  record,  destruction 
or  otherwise,  after  its  total  period  of  retention  has  expired. 

Tn  some  instances,  such  as  that  of  the  Vffiters  Registration  Office, 
the  very  functions  which  the  agency  must  perform  require  periodic 
purging  of  inactive  or  obsolete  records  from  the  active  files,  which 
is  customarily  followed  by  their  transfer  to  storage  areas  where, 
depending  upon  the  practice  of  the  county  in  question,  the  records 
may  l)e  retained  solely  for  the  period  required  by  law,  retained 
indefinitely,  or  even  permanently  in  the  case  of  certain  records. 

(lenerally  speaking,  records  are  maintained  in  the  operating 
offices  until  lack  of  space  compels  their  transfer  to  storage  areas, 
and  after  records  have  been  transferred  to  storage  areas,  their 
retention  in  these  locations,  in  original  form,  has  been  and  is 
permanent,  regardless  of  their  individual  values — resulting  in  the 
accumulation  of  inactive  records  which  now  exists  in  the  court- 
houses of  Pennsylvania. 


Records  Center  and/or  County  Archives 

Tn  no  instance  have  I found  an  operating  records  center  or  other 
planned  location  for  the  low-cost  storage  and  maintenance  of  in- 
active records.  Tn  a few  counties  I have  found  central  areas  as- 
signed for  the  housing  of  inactive  records,  T)ut  the  manner  in  which 
these  locations  are  maintained  results  in  their  comprising  simply 
“])laces”  to  store  old  records  (as  well  as,  in  some  instances,  sup- 
plies and  equipment)  rather  than  their  being  properly  operated 
records  centers  for  the  county’s  inactive  records  of  temporary 
value. 

T^ikewise,  T have  yet  to  see  a county  archives  in  Pennsylvania, 
estaldished  and  operated  for  the  preservation  of  records  of  per- 
manent value  under  conditions  offering  maximum  protection  for  the 
records  from  fire,  theft,  defacement,  and  deterioration,  and  provid- 
ing reference  facilities  with  a custodian  in  charge. 

Certain  of  the  counties’  oldest  records  can,  in  some  instances, 
be  found  at  the  county  historical  society,  or  they  may  be  found 
in  the  vaults  assigned  to  individual  offices,  or  in  a general  vault. 
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.ogether  with  records  of  temporary-but-vital  value.  iMerely  in- 
active records  may  also  be  stored  here  because  there  is  no  space 
for  them  elsewhere. 

Types  of  storage  areas  for  inactive  records,  which  I have  seen 
in  countv  courthouses,  include  individual  vaults  provided  for  use 
of  respective  offices,  general  vaults  or  large  basement  areas  used 
by  several  agencies,  a former  furnace  room  in  whose  ceiling  is  a 
manhole  opening  into  the  courthouse  yard,  cupboards,  basement 
hallways,  courthouse  clock  towers,  closets,  areas  under  the  eaves 
of  the  courthouse  roof,  apertures  in  the  supporting  walls  of  the 
courthouse  in  the  basement,  areas  surrounding  the  skylight  set 
into  the  ceiling  of  a courtroom  on  the  second  floor,  and  even  a 
former  ash  pit,  cleaned  up  and  used  for  records  storage  after  the 
courthouse  heating  system  had  been  converted  from  coal  to  oil 
I have  heard  of  consideration  of  the  use  of  basement  rooms  in  the 
county  home  for  records  storage,  which  consideration  was  dropped 
because  it  was  feared  that  the  storage  of  large  quantities  of  paper 
would  constitute  a possible  fire  hazard.  I have  also  heard  of  the 
present  use  of  a vault  in  the  county  home  for  the  storage  of  micro- 
film records.  And  I have  climbed  to  the  top  of  a county  prison 
to  see  the  inactive  records  stored  there! 

If  certain  of  these  records  locations  astonish  }a)n,  remember  that 
T am  speaking  of  the  storage  of  iiiaetive  records,  and  if  you  are 
thinking,  “In  all  the  times  Tve  been  in  and  out  of  the  courthouse. 
I’ve  never  seen  anything  like  that!”  stop  for  a moment  and  con- 
sider that  one's  usual  manner  of  entering  the  courthouse  doesn't, 
certainly,  involve  a manhole  in  the  courthouse  yard,  and  that  in 
one’s  business  at  the  county  offices,  it  isn't  customary  to  climb 
to  the  clock  tower,  investigate  contents  of  cupboards  and  closets, 
peer  down  through  the  skylight  over  the  courtroom,  prowl  the 
furnace  room  or  ash  pit,  or  wedge  one’s  self  into  areas  under 
the  eaves. 

If  you  are  shocked  at  records  being  maintained  in  such  loca- 
tions, please  recall  my  comments  as  to  lack  of  space  to  house  rec- 
ords holdings  being  the  first  characteristic  of  the  records  picture  at 
the  county  level.  Our  county  offices  have  been  and  are,  in  many 
instances,  faced  with  records  accumulations  far  greater  in  volume 
than  their  facilities  can  accommodate,  and  accordingly,  inactive 
records  are  stored  where  space  can  be  found  for  them. 
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If  you  are  concerned  over  this  situation,  I assure  you  that  your 
concern  is  shared  by  the  county  officials  who  are  having  to  cope 
witli  these  records  accumulations.  Of  the  many  examples  of  their 
concern  which  I could  furnish,  I offer  but  one,  whose  significance 
I believe  to  be  self-evident.  I am  a professional  records  consultant; 
I was  taken  to  the  foregoing  locations  in  the  course  of  records 
surveys  authorized  by  the  County  Commissioners,  so  that  records 
conditions  in  their  counties  could  be  investigated  and  recommenda- 
tions made  as  to  the  steps  to  be  taken  to  bring  the  records  under 
control.  i\Iy  learning  of  and  being  taken  to  the  locations  where 
inactive  records  are  stored  are  evidence  of  the  full  cooperation  I 
have  consistently  received  from  the  personnel  of  county  offices. 
The  very  fact  that  records  surveys  were  authorized  by  the  County 
Commissioners  speaks  for  itself  as  to  their  concern  and  that  of 
other  county  officials. 

1 nventorics  of  In-Storage  Records 

In  no  instance  have  I found  either  an  inventory  of  an  individual 
agency’s  or  office’s  records  which  have  been  transferred  to  storage, 
or  a master  inventory  showing  overall  county  records  holdings 
which  are  in  storage  areas. 

As  you  know,  during  the  I930’s  the  Historical  Survey  of  the 
Works  Progress  Administration  conducted  inventories  of  county 
records.  In  some  instances  these  inventories  were  published  by 
the  County  Commissioners,  and  they  are  of  the  greatest  reference 
value  as  to  the  governmental  organization  of  the  respective  coun- 
ties, the  functions  of  their  various  agencies,  and  the  majority  of 
the  records  series  maintained  by  said  agencies.  The  W.P.A.  in- 
ventories were  not  developed,  however,  as  tools  for  records  control 
or  management.  They  were  developed  for  the  purpose  they  so  well 
serve;  that  of  a reference  source  on  the  subject  of  county  govern- 
ment and  archives  within  the  several  counties  where  such  in- 
ventories were  authorized  by  the  Commissioners.  For  records 
control  or  management  purposes  at  the  present  time,  such  an  in- 
ventory is  lacking  in  the  following  respects ; 

1.  It  does  not  constitute  an  inventory  of  the  county’s  present 
records  holdings ; these  inventories  were  conducted,  on  the  average, 
20  years  ago. 

2.  It  likewise,  of  course,  does  not  provide  definitive  information 
as  to  the  present  locations  of  all  records  and/ or  records  series. 
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3.  It  does  not  provide  background  for  "cut-off  date"  information 
as  to  records  volume  expressed  in  terms  of  a standard  of  measure- 
ment, such  as  linear  inches  or  cubic  feet,  and  it  similarly  does  not 
provide  information  as  to  rate  of  accumulation  per  record  or 
records  series. 

Maintenance  and  Servicing  of  In-S forage  Records, 

Reference  Facilities  for  Their  Use  in  Storage  Areas 

As  is  to  be  expected  from  the  lack  of  planned  locations  for 
records  storage,  or  operating  record  centers,  there  is  a corre- 
sponding lack  in  the  servicing  of  in-storage  records  and  in  reference 
facilities  for  their  use  in  storage  locations.  By  this  I mean  that  in 
addition  to  the  absence  of  inventories  of  records  transferred  to 
storage,  one  finds : 

1.  Xo  locator  schemes,  coordinating  the  floor  plans  of  the  storage 
areas  with  the  physical  locations  of  the  equipment  used  in  the 
areas  and  the  records  housed  in  said  equipment. 

2.  There  is  a corresponding  lack  of  indices  specifically  governing 
the  in-storage  records,  which,  depending  upon  circumstances  in  the 
respective  storage  areas,  are  usually  maintained  in  their  original 
filing  orders. 

3.  That  lack  of  regular  and  systematic  cleaning  of  storage  areas 
and  the  records  housed  therein  is  general,  with  but  7’ery  rare  ex- 
ceptions, in  the  counties  where  I have  conducted  surveys.  The 
records  are  placed  in  storage  and  there  they  remain,  accumulating 
dust,  presumably  because  there  is  no  records  officer,  custodian, 
or  other  personnel  specifically  designated  as  being  in  charge  of 
and  responsible  for  the  maintenance  and  servicing  of  in-storage 
records. 

4.  A further  lack  is  that  of  check-out  systems,  requiring  anyone 
obtaining  a record  from  its  storage  location  to  “sign  for"  the 
record,  so  that  information  is  at  all  times  available  as  to  its 
whereabouts. 

5.  There  is  lack  of  standardization  in  records-housing  equipment 
and  containers  in  storage  areas,  to  such  a degree  that  the  effects 
of  this  lack  have  to  be  seen  to  be  comprehended. 

Such  standardization  involves  far  more  than  the  “appearance" 
of  a storage  area,  or  “the  looks"  of  the  records  maintained  there. 
It  is  a basic  factor  in  planning  maximum  utilization  of  space,  in 
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making  possible  the  uniform  labelling  of  records  containers,  the 
pin-pointing  of  a record's  location,  and  in  providing  efficiency  in 
the  handling  and  transfer  of  hulk  records.  How  can  there  be  a 
planned  layout  in  storage  areas,  if  records  are  stored  in  all  types 
of  equipment  and  containers  of  varying  age  and  condition  rang- 
ing from  steel  shelving,  wooden  shelving  and  bins,  modern  four- 
drawer  hling  cabinets  and  transfer  cases  to  records  in  browm- 
paper  bundles  tied  with  string,  and  records  stacked  in  cartons  for 
the  shipment  of  paper  towels,  cereals,  and  other  commodities — not 
to  mention  records  simply  piled  on  the  door? 

In  the  county  whose  in-storage  records  are  maintained  in  the 
most  orderly  condition  of  those  which  I have  seen,  I'  saw  twelve 
types  of  equipment  and/or  containers  in  use  in  the  storage  loca- 
tions. In  the  storage  area,  in  another  county,  where  1 saw  the 
most  chaotic  conditions  I’ve  encountered  in  a Pennsylvania  court- 
house, circumstances  had  passed  beyond  the  immediate  question  of 
"standardization."  In  this  location,  in  order  to  progress  through 
the  area,  I slipped  and  slid,  walking  on  top  of  records  piled  in  heaps 
and  in  boxes  of  all  sorts  all  over  the  door  of  what  once  were  aisles, 
hanging  onto  center  shelves  bulging  with  records,  as  I groped 
behind  the  county  official  preceding  me,  who  carried  in  his  hand 
the  one  “lighting  facility”  available — an  electric  l)ulb  at  the  end 
of  a long  cord,  plugged  into  a socket  in  the  wall  of  the  adjoining 
hallway. 

6.  Finally,  in  storage  areas  there  is  normally  a lack  of  reference 
facilities  per  sc  in  the  accepted  usage  of  this  term,  i.e.,  a custodian 
on  the  premises,  in  charge  of  the  records  and  available  to  aid  a 
searcher:  reference  tables,  chairs,  lamps,  etc.  In  only  one  county 
have  I found  such  facilities  provided  in  an  area  where  inactive 
records  are  stored,  and  in  said  county  these  facilities  were  present 
in  only  one  of  the  many  locations  where  the  county  maintains 
its  in-storage  records. 

( lenerally,  a stad'  member  from  the  operating  office  must  take 
whatever  time  is  necessary  and  leave  his  or  her  regular  duties  to 
conduct  a searcher  to  a basement  vault  (or  to  the  attic,  or  even 
to  another  building,  as  the  case  may  be)  ; offer  whatever  help  is 
possible  (without  an  inventory,  index,  or  locator  scheme  to  aid 
in  the  search)  ; and  when  the  record  is  found,  it  must  be  either 
taken  all  the  way  back  to  the  operating  office  and  used  there,  or 
it  must  be  used  on  the  premises — the  searcher  in  the  latter  event 
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“doing  the  best  he  can’’  with  inadequate  lighting  and  few  facil- 
ities for  writing  other  than  the  top  of  a file  cabinet,  a pile  of  boxes 
or  stacked  transfer  cases,  a shelf,  or  any  other  object  offering 
sufficient  horizontal  space  to  accommodate  the  record-in-use  and 
his  own  notes.  Or  he  can  write  with  his  papers  placed  against  the 
side  of  a piece  of  equipment,  or  bring  along  a clipboard  as  I do. 

Use  of  Microfilm 

While  microfilm  is  definitely  in  use  for  county  records,  one  does 
not  customarily  find  its  planned  use  as  a tool  of  records  manage- 
ment, coordinated  with  an  overall  records  management  program. 
What  might  be  termed  “spot”  use  of  microfilm  is  the  usual  case, 
that  is,  its  use  by  one  or  two  agencies,  or  for  one  or  two  records 
series  as  determined  by  the  agency  or  agencies  in  question,  rather 
than  its  use  based  on  the  overall  picture  of  the  county’s  records 
holdings,  comparison  of  volume  or  value  of  the  respective  records 
series,  with  subsequent  conversion  to  microfilm  in  those  instances, 
or  for  those  records,  where  microfilm's  multiple  uses  as  a space- 
saver,  security  measure,  recording  medium,  and  source  of  copies 
can  be  most  effectively  employed  to  solve  records  or  procedural 
problems. 

I have  encountered  both  contract  microfilming  and  filming  by 
the  county  with  its  own  equipment.  The  most  extensive  common 
or  similar  use  of  microfilm,  in  several  counties,  is  microfilming  of 
Deed  Books,  for  both  procedural  and  security  purposes,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  creation  of  the  permanent  records  required  by  the 
Fourth  to  Eighth  Class  County  Assessment  Law. 

As  many  of  you  may  know,  during  the  1940’s  there  was  also 
considerable  filming  of  certain  categories  of  county  records  by  The 
Genealogical  Society  of  the  Church  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints.  This 
selective  filming  was  done  to  obtain  data  for  genealogical  research, 
positive  films  being  furnished  the  county  agencies  and  the  historical 
societies  which  permitted  the  filming  of  their  records.  There  may, 
however,  be  some  question  as  to  whether  positive  films  of  county 
records  are  properly  certified,  so  as  to  make  them  admissible  as 
evidence  in  courts  of  law. 

Security  Measures 

I have  mentioned  the  prevalence  of  permanent  retention  of 
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records  in  original  form.  This  policy  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  bulk  of  the  records  are  regarded  as  having  such  value  that  they 
must  be  retained  forever.  But  the  security  measures  of  which  I have 
learned  are  not,  in  mv  opinion,  commensnrate  with  the  policy  of 
permanent  retention. 

It  is  true  that  in  operating  offices  there  are  insulated  safes,  and 
occasionally  insulated  point-of-use  equipment,  employed  particularly 
for  the  housing  of  valuable  financial  records,  \kmlts  are  customarily 
available  for  the  records  of  the  elective  offices.  On  the  other  hand, 
within  vaults  and  storage  areas,  I not  uncommonly  find  the  area 
criss-crossed  just  below  the  ceiling  with  electric,  water,  or  steam 
lines.  I've  noted  fioor  dampness  in  basement  vaults.  The  scattered 
locations  of  in-storage  records  are,  in  themselves,  hazardous  to  the 
records  and  a possible  fire  hazard  to  the  buildings.  Tve  yet  to  find 
a sign  forbidding  smoking  in  a records  storage  location,  but  fre- 
(picntly  see  ground-out  cigarette  butts  in  these  areas,  particularly 
if  they  are  used  for  supplies  as  well  as  records. 

Xot  once  have  1 learned  of  an  overall,  planned  security  program, 
encompassing  all  the  comity’s  records  holdings,  and  1 likewise 
have  learned  of  no  cooperative  program  between  a county  and  the 
local  Civil  Defense  authorities  to  provide  for  the  evacuation  of 
records,  or  to  assure  the  availability  of  key  records  in  the  event  of 
disaster.  There  is  some  security  use  of  microfilm,  but  instances 
of  security  negatives'  being  maintained  in  safe  depositories  remote 
from  the  courthouse  or  the  county  seat  are  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  rare. 

Haudling  oj  Active  Records 

As  emphasis  in  this  paper  is  placed  upon  the  county’s  inactive 
records,  1 restrict  my  discussion  of  active  records  to  the  following 
general  subjects  covering  records  control  factors  and/or  records 
conditions  : 

Records  Procedures  Manuals 

I have  never  been  shown  in  a county  office  any  document,  such 
as  a manual  or  listing  which  serves  the  purpose  of  a records  pro- 
cedures manual,  showing  all  records  maintained  by  the  agency, 
both  those  required  by  law  and  what  may  be  termed  “con- 
venience" records  maintained  for  operative  or  internal  administra- 
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tive  purposes,  and  providing  pertinent  data  as  to  each  record,  such 
as  manner  of  creation,  number  of  copies  to  be  created,  filing. sys- 
tem, and  total  period  of  retention,  together  with  information  as  to 
record  volume  and  rate  of  accumulation.  I have  previously  noted 
the  absence  of  written  transfer  and  letention  schedules. 

The  Coitiitx  Code  is,  of  course,  used  by  all  offices,  but  the  Code 
provisions  usually  govern  the  duties  of  county  agencies,  and  for 
the  most  part  do  not  define,  and  provide  specifications  for,  the 
records  which  are  involved  in  or  result  from  the  performance  of 
such  duties.  Thus,  the  Code  serves  the  purpose  of  an  operating 
manual,  rather  than  a manual  on  records  procedures.  There  are 
also,  in  the  case  of  certain  agencies,  documents  devoted  to  the 
specific  functions  of  said  agencies,  but  again,  such  documents,  not- 
withstanding certain  provisions  as  to  the  agency's  records,  also 
constitute  operating  manuals  and  do  not  provide  necessary  data 
and  procedures  specifically  for  the  control  of  the  agency’s  records. 

Creation  and  Maintenance  oj  Records 

The  second  factor  is  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  records 
in  physical  forms  suited  to  the  function  and  use  of  the  records. 
For  example:  many  county  records,  particularly  those  of  the 
oldest  county  agencies,  the  “offices  of  record’’  dating  back  to  the 
creation  of  the  county,  are  traditionally  found  in  two  forms:  (a) 
looseleaf  documents,  folded  and  filed  vertically  in  document  drawer 
files,  and  ( b ) records  entered  in  bound  volumes  or  in  binder 
volumes.  Indices  to  public  record  series  are  commonly  found  in 
the  latter  form. 

As  to  the  use  of  document  drawer  files : this  type  of  equipment, 
which  is  found  in  both  the  operating  offices  and  in  storage  areas, 
is  not  only  expensive,  bnt  it  wastes  space.  In  a given  cubic  footage 
of  space  occupied  by  document  drawer  files,  a considerable  por- 
tion thereof  is  filled  by  drawer  channels,  by  the  numerous  drawers 
themselves,  and  by  the  interior  supports — rather  than  being 
available  for  records.  In  addition,  maintenance  of  records,  nec- 
essarilv  folded,  in  this  type  of  equipment  results  in  deterioration 
of  the  papers  along  the  folds,  or  even  in  their  ultimate  disintegra- 
tion, if  the  practice  is  long  continued.  Finally,  if  folded  records  are 
to  be  microfilmed,  they  must  either  be  flattened  prior  to  the  film- 
ing, or,  where  the  microfilming  of  folded  legal  documents  is  con- 
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cerned,  they  must  usually  be  filmed  imder  glass  ou  a flatbed  camera, 
d'hc  former  requirement  adds  to  preparation  costs  ; the  latter  slows 
up  the  filming.  But  unless  the  folds  are  removed,  one  way  or  an- 
other, they  create  shadows  on  the  film,  blurring  or  obliterating 
the  document's  content. 

Some  agencies,  at  the  county  level,  have  already  converted  from 
the  use  of  document  drawer  files  to  legal  size  filing  cabinets  and 
transfer  cases,  permitting  the  vertical  filing  of  legal  documents, 
unfolded.  In  response  to  questions  as  to  what  motivated  the  de- 
cision to  convert  to  the  latter  type  of  equipment,  the  answer  has 
been  consistently  “to  save  space.” 

As  to  bound  volumes  or  heavy  volumes  in  binder  form  ; these 
are  also  expensive,  usually  larger  in  size  than  can  be  conveniently 
lifted,  moved,  or  carried,  have  limitations  as  to  expansion,  cus- 
tomarily weigh  several  pounds,  and  are  accordingly  awkward  to 
handle,  use,  and  store.  Despite  these  limitations,  indices  to  public 
records  series,  for  example,  are  traditionally  in  this  form,  and  the 
indices,  of  course,  are  in  almost  constant  use. 

When  the  use  of  document  drawer  files  and  bound  volumes  is 
combined  with  the  practice  of  “high-stacking”  of  records,  which  is 
common  in  both  office  and  storage  areas,  we  find  a situation  which 
is  not  only  hazardous  to  the  staff,  but  increases  reference  time, 
slows  the  work  of  the  staff,  and  decreases  its  efficiency. 

“TIigh-stacking”  of  records  usually  results  from  lack  of  space; 
when  aisle  space  and  other  conditions  do  not  permit  further  ex- 
pansion of  files  at  floor  level,  the  files  “go  up” — for  lack  of  any- 
where else  to  go.  I have  not  uncommonly  seen  them  stacked  from 
floor  to  ceiling,  or  to  just  below  the  ceiling.  When  document  drawer 
flies  are  high-stacked,  a ladder  must  be  used  to  obtain  the  drawer 
containing  the  desired  record,  or  a long  pole  with  a hook  con- 
trivance on  the  end.  Either  method  is  awkward,  laborious,  and 
time-consuming,  with  possible  hazard  to  the  staff.  Heavy  volumes 
are  customarily  maintained  at  lower  levels,  but  it  is  not  too  easy 
to  remove  such  volumes  at  even  shoulder  level,  or  to  lift  them  at 
knee  level.  As  to  high-stacked  volumes:  did  you  ever  try  to  pull 
a volume  weighing,  say,  from  15  to  20  pounds,  from  a shelf,  while 
teetering  at  the  top  of  an  8-foot  ladder?  Or  to  descend  said  ladder, 
with  the  volume  “tucked”  under  one  arm?  Or  to  “bounce”  the 
volume  after  you,  rung  by  rung,  as  you  descend  the  ladder  back- 
wards ? 
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Ditplicatioii 

Duplication  can  be  either  duplicate  maintenance  of  an  entire  rec- 
ord, or  the  maintenance  of  duplicate  information  in  two  or  more 
records.  Duplication,  of  one  type  or  another,  exists  to  a degree  which 
merits  the  devotion  of  an  entire  study  to  this  subject  alone.  In 
operating  records,  duplication  usually  starts  with  the  creation  of 
multiple  copies  of  a record,  which  copies,  at  the  time  of  creation, 
are  entirely  necessary,  as  the  information  contained  in  the  record 
is  requisite  to  the  proper  operation  of  both  the  agency  of  origin 
and  the  receiving  agency  or  agencies.  The  problem  arises  with  the 
retention  of  the  several  copies.  These  are  usually  of  value,  for 
varying  periods  of  time,  both  to  the  office  of  origin  and  to  the 
receiving  agency  or  agencies.  But,  with  the  lack  of  definite  re- 
tention policies  and  procedures,  and  the  prevalence  of  the  practice 
of  permanent  retention,  one  finds  these  duplicate  records  ac- 
cumulating in  storage  areas,  with  copies  of  the  same  record  being 
retained  indefinitely  by  two  or  more  agencies. 

Then  there  is  what,  for  lack  of  a better  term,  I call  “traditional 
duplication,”  applying  largely  to  legal  or  court  records,  whose 
maintenance  is  required  Ijy  law.  Consider  the  maintenance  of 
original  wills  and  of  will  books,  containing  copies  of  original  wills. 
Or  the  similarity  of  the  Sheriff’s  execution  docket  and  the  execu- 
tion docket  maintained  by  the  Prothonotary.  A study  of  the 
necessity  for  such  duplications  might  prove  fruitful. 

Forms  Control 

Forms  control  is  another  subject  to  which  an  entire  study  could 
be  devoted.  The  control  of  forms  is  unquestionably  one  of  the 
greatest  economy  measures  which  can  l)e  instituted  through  records 
management,  and  certain  of  the  Pennsylvania  counties  have  already 
put  into  effect  some  measures  for  the  control  of  their  forms,  but 
these  counties  are  comparatively  rare  in  my  experience. 

When  one  considers  the  bewildering  number,  variety,  size,  and 
shape  of  the  forms  used  in  connty  offices,  the  scope  of  a forms  con- 
trol program  can  be  realized.  There  are,  for  example,  substantitive 
forms,  meaning  forms  used  in  the  functions  required  of  an  agency 
by  law : there  are  operating  forms,  such  as  requisitions,  all  types 
of  personnel  forms,  forms  involved  in  purchasing,  and  forms  used 
in  maintenance  and  administration.  As  to  acquisition  or  creation 
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of  forms,  there  are  forms  which  the  county  purchases,  such  as 
printed  legal  forms ; forms  which  the  county  agencies  create  by 
means  of  mimeograph,  hectograph,  multilith,  photo-reprodnctive, 
and  other  processes ; and  forms  which  are  supplied  to  the  county, 
such  as  budget  forms,  issued  to  the  counties  hy  the  Department  of 
Internal  Affairs  at  Harrisburg,  and  certain  federal  forms. 

Basic  to  any  forms  control  program  is  full  information  as  to  all 
forms  presently  in  use,  including  dimensions,  use  of  form,  number 
of  copies,  distribution,  and  retention  of  individual  copies.  I have 
yet  to  see  in  any  county  such  comprehensive,  definitive  information 
as  to  the  forms  it  uses,  either  as  a file  of  sample  forms,  with  ap- 
propriate notations,  or  as  a forms  control  manual.  In  some  coun- 
ties, lists  of  forms,  set  up  hy  single  agencies,  and  thereunder  by 
form  number  and  name,  are  maintained,  but  that  is  the  extent 
of  the  collective  information  I've  been  shown  as  to  the  forms  used 
by  a given  county. 

Ceiitralix:cd  PurcJiasitiy 

Equipment  Inventory  and  Alaintejiance  Records 

Finally,  as  a factor  in  records  control,  there  is  the  matter  of 
centralized  purchasing  and  the  opportunities  it  affords  for  stand- 
ardization, insofar  as  possible,  of  records-housing  equipment  for 
active  records,  and  of  shelving,  hoxing,  or  hinning  for  inactive 
records,  as  well  as  bulk  purchase  of  supplies  for  records. 

At  the  county  level,  purchasing  authority  is  vested  in  the  Board 
of  County  Commissioners  by  the  provisions  of  the  County  Code, 
but  with  the  proviso : ‘‘Before  purchasing  office  furniture,  equip- 
ment or  supplies,  blank  books,  blank  dockets,  books  for  records 
or  stationery,  the  county  officers  who  are  to  be  furnished  with  any 
of  such  items  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  state  in  writing  his 
preference  as  to  the  type  and  make  of  such  articles  or  any  of  them. 
The  commissioners  shall,  when  feasible,  purchase  and  supply  to 
each  officer  his  preference  in  such  articles  when  such  preference 
has  been  given.” 

As  to  equipment  inventory  and  maintenance  records,  which  are 
tools  of  records  control  in  one  of  its  aspects.  I have  been  shown 
few  if  any  records  covering  all  county-owned  equipment,  including 
records-housing  equipment,  providing  pertinent  data  as  to  each 
item,  and  with  provisions  on  the  record  for  the  posting  of  main- 
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tenance  and/or  servicing,  location,  or  transfer  information.  Nor 
liave  I seen  such  a record  covering  solely  records-housing  equip- 
ment, which  is  our  concern  as  a factor  in  records  management. 
There  are  maintenance  records  providing  similar  information  on 
office  machines ; in  fact,  maintenance  contracts  on  such  machines 
are  common.  There  are  also  inventories  of  equipment  that  are  made 
in  connection  with  insurance  on  county-owmecl  property. 

An  inventory  and  maintenance  record,  listing  and  providing 
pertinent  data  on  all  records-housing  equipment,  whether  this  is 
a separate  record  or  is  included  in  a master  inventory  of  all  county 
equipment,  is  an  important  tool  in  records  control.  It  not  only 
provides  for  regular  servicing  and  upkeep  of  equipment  used  for 
records,  but  the  information  it  contains  is  an  important  factor  in 
planning  space  utilization,  re-use  of  equipment  released  by  dis- 
position of  obsolete  or  valueless  records,  and  purchase  of  additional 
equipment. 

THE  ROLE  OF  THE  COUNTY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

Now  let  US  consider  the  relationship  of  the  county  historical 
society  to  the  present  records  picture  at  the  county  level.  Why 
should  the  foregoing  circumstances  and  conditions  be  of  especial 
interest  to  the  society  and  its  members?  What  role,  if  any,  does  the 
society  play  in  this  picture?  May  I respectfully  state  that  for  at 
least  three  reasons  the  conditions  in  county  records  should  be  of 
real  interest  to  the  county  historical  societies  as  such,  as  well  as 
to  the  individual  members  of  these  societies.  The  reasons  are 
as  follows : 

First:  The  maintenance  and  preservation  of  inactive  county 
records  of  historical  and  archival  value  would  be  of  vital  interest 
to  the  members  of  the  county  historical  society  as  individuals 
actively  interested  in  history  and  in  the  preservation  of  source 
material  for  historical,  genealogical,  and  other  types  of  research 
too  numerous  to  mention.  The  “grass  roots”  history  of  any  county 
appears  to  a major  extent  in  certain  of  the  county’s  valuable  in- 
active records.  Some  of  the  main  records  series  run  in  unbroken 
files  to  the  date  of  the  county’s  creation,  and  provide  a continuing 
source  of  basic  information  as  to  the  county’s  development  and  the 
lives  of  its  citizens  during  the  course  of  this  development. 

Second:  As  a result  of  the  passage  of  Act  No.  119,  approved  by 
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the  Governor  on  Alay  v^l,  1957,  amending  Section  1929  of  the 
County  Code,  the  County  Commissioners  are  now  authorized  to 
make  an  appropriation  of  $3,000  annually  to  the  support  of  the 
county  historical  society.  I otter  the  following  questions  for  your 
consideration  as  members  of  county  historical  societies:  (a)  Does 
the  appropriation  of  public  monies  to  the  support  of  the  county 
historical  society  confer  a semi-official  status  upon  the  society? 
(1))  If  the  interests  and  operation  of  the  historical  society  are  to 
he  furthered  and  aided  by  the  appropriation  of  county  funds, 
does  this  entail  any  corresponding  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
the  society  to  interest  itself  in  the  county’s  records  problems,  partic- 
ularly when  such  problems  directly  concern  records  of  historical 
and  archival  value f 

In  determining  for  yourselves  the  extent  of  interest  which  can 
or  should  be  evidenced  on  tbe  part  of  the  historical  society  in  the 
county's  records,  let  me  offer  these  findings,  with  the  comment 
that  records  which,  for  one  reason  or  another,  have  become 
obsolete  for  purposes  of  county  government  and  administration, 
may  have  considerable  historical  value : 

a.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  County  Code,  one  of  the  cpialifica- 
tions  which  the  historical  society  must  meet  in  order  to  be  eligible 
to  receive  appropriations  of  county  funds  is  that  “It  shall  have 
established  a museum  wherein  shall  be  deposited  curios  and  other 
ol)jects  of  interest  and  hooks,  documents  and  papers  relating  to 
the  history  of  the  county  or  Commonwealth  . . (emphasis 
supplied) . 

b.  In  some  instances  I have  learned  at  county  courthouses  that 
“some  of  the  older  records  are  down  at  the  historical  society.”  Once 
1 heard  of  microfilm  copies  of  county  records  being  on  deposit 
with  the  society  and,  in  the  same  county,  of  one  very  old  document’s 
being  temporarily  at  the  society  for  repair,  in  addition  to  other 
of  the  older  records’  being  in  the  society’s  custody.  In  one  county 
which  has  recently  taken  the  precedent-making  step  of  making  an 
inventory  and  an  evaluation  of  its  records,  the  county  historical 
society  is  working  with  the  county  in  the  evaluation  of  historical 
documents. 

c.  I have,  however,  never  been  told  of  an  established,  active, 
continuing,  cooperative  program  between  a historical  society  and 
a county  for  the  evaluation  and  preservation  of  historical  and/or 
archival  county  records. 
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I'liird:  I have  not  heretofore  mentioned  the  costs  of  public 
records-keeping,  but  the  costs  represent  another  phase  of  the 
records  problem  which  must  constantly  be  faced  by  public  officials 
at  all  governmental  levels,  and  is  surely  a matter  of  interest  to 
citizens  and  taxpayers,  both  members  and  non-members  of  the 
historical  societies.  Let  me  present  the  following  statistics,  based 
on  data  developed  by  some  of  the  foremost  research  agencies  in  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  from  other  authoritative  sources,  7)ri- 
marily  for  the  use  of  business  concerns  and  industry  in  evaluating 
the  costs  of  records-keeping  and  the  efficiency  of  present  methods 
and  procedures. 

On  a nation-wide  basis,  in  1957,  the  estimated  annual  cost  of 
creating  the  contents  of  a four-drawer  file  cabinet  of  alphabetic 
correspondence  files,  including  incoming  correspondence,  amounted 
to  $9,044.00, — the  factors  making  up  such  costs  including  dictator’s 
time,  stenographic  cost,  non-productive  time,  fixed  charges,  ma- 
terials, mailing  costs,  and  filing  costs : while,  in  1957,  the  estimated 
annual  cost  of  maintaining  a four-drawer  file  cabinet  of  similar 
records,  transferred  annually,  amounted  to  $281.03,  with  only 
the  most  obvious  contributory  cost  factors  being  included,  i.e.,  the 
file  clerk’s  salary,  floor  space,  supplies,  and  the  cost  of  the  file 
cabinet  itself  amortized  over  a ten-year  period,  while  such  addi- 
tional costs  as  those  of  supervision,  maintenance  and  working 
space,  desks,  sorters,  and  tables  are  omitted. 

I'n  transposing  these  figures  into  estimated  costs  for  county 
records,  remember;  (a)  that  alphabetic  correspondence  files  are 
one  of  the  simplest  types  of  records,  and  only  a tiny  fraction  of  a 
county’s  total  records  holdings  are  of  this  type;  (b)  that  the  spe- 
cial printed  and  legal  forms,  bound  volumes,  binders,  and  the 
special  types  of  equipment  used  traditionally  for  certain  of  the 
county’s  major  records  series  are  pertinent  factors  in  records 
costs  at  county  level ; ( c ) that  several  types  of  countv  records 
must  be  processed,  representing  an  extended  cost  factor ; and 
finally,  (d)  the  extent  to  which  records  costs  mav  be  alfiected  by 
the  prevalence  of  permanent  retention. 

iMany  of  you  represent  historical  societies  located  in  fourth  to 
eighth  class  counties.  Have  you  considered  the  cost  to  your  respec- 
tive counties  of  creating  the  three  vitally  important  and  permanent 
assessment  records  required  by  the  Fourth  to  Eighth  Class  County 
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Assessment  Law,  namely : the  Assessment  Maps,  the  Property 
Record  Cards,  and  the  Property  Owners  Index? 

In  summary,  as  to  the  role  of  the  county  historical  society  in 
the  records  picture  at  the  county  level ; in  view  of  the  foregoing 
factors,  the  records  problems  at  the  county  level  should  be  of  great 
concern  to  the  members  of  the  societies  as  individuals  actively 
interested  in  the  preservation  of  historical  source  materials,  as 
members  of  organizations  customarily  supported,  in  part,  by  county 
funds,  and  as  citizens  and  taxpayers.  The  specific  role  that  the 
county  historical  society  can  or  should  play  in  the  county  records 
picture  is,  of  course,  a matter  for  the  decision  of  the  respective 
societies,  or  for  their  collective  decision  as  the  Pennsylvania  Fed- 
eration of  Historical  Societies. 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  HISTORICAL  AND  MUSEUM  COMMISSION 
IN  RELATION  TO  COUNTY  RECORDS 

All  of  you  are  aware  of  the  Commission’s  jurisdiction  in  the 
matter  of  public  records  at  the  state  level.  In  my  records  work 
at  the  county  level,  however,  I have  found  little  awareness  of  the 
Commission's  authority  in  the  field  of  county  records,  despite  the 
fact  that  this  has  been  defined  in  the  Administrative  Code  for  over 
ten  years,  my  reference  being  to  Section  2301 -A,  paragraphs  fp), 
(q)  and  (r)  of  the  Code. 

In  the  urgent  problems  related  to  lack  of  space  for  housing  of 
records  which  face  the  Pennsylvania  counties,  I call  to  your  at- 
tention paragraph  (p)  of  the  foregoing  Section  which,  in  part, 
authorizes  the  Commission  “.  . . to  negotiate  for  the  transfer  of, 
and  to  receive  public  records  from,  any  department,  board,  or  com- 
mission of  the  Commonwealth  or  \rom  any  political  subdivision 
thereof.  The  Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Museum  Commission 
shall  be  the  legal  custodian  of  such  public  records  as  may  be  turned 
over  to  it  by  any  department,  board  or  commission  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, or  by  any  agency  of  a political  subdivision  thereof.  The 
head  of  any  department,  board  or  commission  of  the  Common- 
wealth, or  of  any  agency  of  a political  subdivision  thereof,  is  au- 
thorized to  turn  over  to  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Museum 
Commission  such  public  records  legally  in  his  custody  as  are  not 
needed  for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  his  office  whenever 
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the  Fennsyh'ania  Historical  and  Aluseiiin  Connnission  is  zoi  Iling 
to  receive  and  care  for  thcni  . . (emphasis  supplied). 

Alay  I also  ask  the  following  questions,  in  view  of  Dr.  Stevens’ 
comments  as  to  the  local  historical  societies’  having  a stake  in  the 
planned  William  Penn  [Memorial  Building  at  Harrisburg,  which  is 
to  comprise  an  expanded  State  [Museum  and  to  house  the 
Commission’s  offices  and  its  records  holdings : 

How  long  can  Pennsylvania’s  counties  continue  to  expand  exist- 
ing facilities,  or  erect  or  acquire  additional  buildings  to  house  the 
county  agencies  and  their  ever-increasing  accumulations  of  records  t 

If  the  counties  cannot  accommodate  their  total  records  holdings, 
is  it  not  logical  that  some  disposition  must  be  devised  for  the 
records  which  are  obsolete  for  county  purposes  and  for  the  older 
records,  both  having  low  reference  rates,  so  that  current  and 
actively  used  records  can  be  better  accommodated? 

If  there  is  lack  of  a cooperative  program  between  the  local  his- 
torical society  and  the  county  government,  or  if  the  historical 
society  does  not  have  the  facilities  and  staff  to  handle  the  county’s 
records  of  historical  value,  where  are  these  records  to  go?  What 
disposition  is  to  be  made  of  them?  Even  if  they  have  been  micro- 
filmed so  that  their  information  content  is  retained  by  the  county, 
there  remains,  in  the  case  of  at  least  some  of  the  records  and/ or 
records  series,  the  intrinsic  value  of  original,  manuscript  materials. 

Does  their  transfer  to  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  and  [Museum 
Commission  at  Harrisburg  offer  a solution  to  the  problem,  since 
the  Commission  is  already  authorized  to  receive  such  records  “.  . . 
whenever  the  . . . Commission  is  willing  to  receive  and  care  for 
them  . . .”  and  to  ".  . . be  the  legal  custodian  of  such  public 
records  as  may  be  turned  over  to  it  . . . ?” 

I believe  that  consideration  of  these  questions  and  of  the  Com- 
mission’s aforementioned  authority  illustrates  two  points  : 

1.  That  the  authority  vested  in  the  Commission  bv  the  Adniin- 
istrative  Code  under  Section  2801-A,  paragraph  (p).  alone,  makes 
the  Commission  a definite  factor  in  the  countv  records  picture. 

2.  That  the  local  historical  societies,  as  agencies  interested  in 
the  preservation  of  our  historical  source  materials,  have,  indeed, 
a very  real  stake  in  the  M’illiam  Penn  [Memorial  Building  at  Har- 
risburg, for  it  must  certainly  be  realized  that  no  matter  how  “will- 
ing” the  Commission  might  be  to  receive  public  records  entrusted 
to  its  custody,  such  willingness  cannot  be  implemented  bv  action 
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until  the  Commission  has  the  space,  facilities,  and  staff  necessary 
to  house  and  care  for  additional  records  holdings. 

It  should  also  be  noted,  however,  that  the  Commission’s  au- 
thority extends  beyond  the  matter  of  receiving  public  records 
transferred  to  it  by  political  subdivisions  of  the  Common\\'ealth  or 
by  state  agencies.  Under  Section  2801-A,  paragraphs  (q)  and  (r) 
of  the  Code,  other  wide  powers  are  vested  in  the  Commission, 
applying  to  Pennsylvania  public  records  at  all  governmental  levels 
— which  I leave  to  your  further  investigation.  Still  further  in- 
vestigation would  reveal  the  authority  specifically  vested  in  the 
Commission  in  the  matter  of  the  destruction  of  records  of  “counties 
of  the  first  class  and  cities  of  the  first  class,’’  as  defined  under  Act 
Xo.  307,  approved  l)y  the  Governor  i\Iay  10,  1949. 


CONCLUSION 

'I'he  picture  presented  by  Pennsylvania  public  records  at  the 
county  level  is  a complex  one,  reflecting  the  effects  of  a large  body 
of  legislation,  developed  over  a period  of  many  years,  whose  pro- 
visions, insofar  as  they  directly  or  indirectly  affect  records  in 
county  offices,  are  to  a considerable  degree  non-coordinated  and 
in  many  instances  lacking  in  definition  as  to  records  creation, 
maintenance,  retention,  and  disposition.  The  results  of  this  legisla- 
tion, in  the  form  of  records  received,  created,  maintained  and  re- 
tained in  county  offices,  now  confront  the  counties  with  problems 
whose  seriousness  from  several  aspects,  such  as  space,  administra- 
tion, security,  and  costs,  varies  among  the  respective  counties. 
Similar  problems  can  be  found  in  public  offices  at  virtually  all 
governmental  levels  in  Pennsylvania,  the  extent  of  the  problems 
and  the  volume  of  accumulated  records  being  related  to  the  age 
of  the  public  agenev  and  to  the  number  and  clarity  of  the  records 
provisions  in  the  laws  relating  to  it. 

What  can  be  done  to  clarify  this  complex  situation,  to  offer  not 
just  temporary  “relief,”  but  to  provide  a continuing  control  over 
the  staggering  volume  of  paperwork  created  by,  received  by,  flow- 
ing between,  and  retained  in  Pennsylvania’s  public  offices? 

I suggest  the  enactineiit  of  a Public  Records  Statute  or  a Public 
Records  Code  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  as  the 
necessary  basis  for  the  solution  of  the  problems  existing  and  aris- 
ing from  paperwork  in  public  offices  at  all  governmental  levels. 
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Ilaviiip'  waded  a liil  invself  in  wlial  I have  heard  descrilied  a>  ‘‘.tlie 

O 

morass  of  legislation  affecting  piihlic  records,"  I believe  T have 
some  conception  of  the  scope  of  work  involved  in  determining  the 
provisions  of  such  a statute  or  code.  With  this  concept,  1'  suggest 
only  the  following  very  general  specifications  wdiich  I believe  to 
he  pertinent  to  such  legislation  : 

1.  Its  overall  purpose  should  he  to  assure  that  only  necessary 
records  are  created  and  maintained  in  public  offices,  and  that  the 
periods  of  their  respective  retention  shall  be  strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  individual  value  of  each  record  series. 

2.  The  legislation  should  provide,  or  result  in,  a comprehensive 
reference  source  to  wdiich  a public  official  can  turn  for  definitive 
information  as  to  the  requirements  and  procedures  for  creation, 
maintenance,  retention  and/or  disposition  of  the  records  of  his 
agency. 

3.  The  authority  and  or  authorities  as  to  public  records,  vested 
in  various  agencies  at  the  several  governmental  levels  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, should  be  clarified,  defined  and  or  augmented,  as  and  if  the 
latter  is  necessary. 

4.  The  present  organizational  structure  at  the  several  govern- 
mental levels  should  be  expanded,  where  and  as  necessary,  to  pro- 
vide for  an  official  and/ or  an  office,  in  the  form  of  a service  agency, 
whose  administrative  duties  and  responsibilities  specifically  con- 
cern the  creation,  maintenance,  retention  and/ or  disposition  of 
public  records  in  accordance  with  legally-defined  procedures. 

5.  The  legislation  should  provide  for  the  coordination  of  the 
defined  authority  as  to  public  records,  vested  in  agencies  at  the 
state  level,  with  similar  authority  vested  in  agencies  of  the  several 
political  subdivisions  of  the  Commonwealth : should  specify  the 
line  of  authority,  and  the  extent  of  authority  at  each  level,  and 
should  define  procedures  to  be  followed  in  the  disposition  and/or 
destruction  of  public  records  at  all  governmental  levels. 

6.  Standards  for  public  records-keeping,  the  media  therefor,  and 
security  measures  should  be  established,  and  specific  enforcement 
powers  and  procedures  should  be  vested  and  defined. 

As  to  PRECEDEXTs  for  the  type  of  legislation  suggested,  and  for 
its  various  provisions,  I think  we  face  an  ‘‘embarrassment  of 
riches."  For  example; 

As  to  a public  records  statute  or  code:  the  state  of  Xew  Jersev, 


like  i’eimsylvania  one  of  the  thirteen  original  colonies,  and  laced 
with  public  records  accumulations  which  have  been  developing 
since  colonial  times,  passed  the  Destruction  of  Public  Records 
Act  (Chapter  410,  of  1953).  What  is  being  accomplished  in  New 
Jersey  in  the  solution  of  its  public  records  problems  was  described 
in  an  article  entitled  “Records  Alaiiagement  in  New  Jersey,” 
which  appeared  in  the  November,  1956,  issue  of  N'cw  Jersey 
M iiuicijalitics,  and  was  written  by  Thomas  Amelia,  Head,  Bu- 
reau of  Archives  and  History,  New  Jersey  State  Library. 

As  to  authority  luith  respect  to  records,  and  in  particular  the 
destruction  of  public  records,  at  the  several  governinental  levels: 
under  the  Ohio  Reinscd  Code,  Records  Commissions  at  state, 
county,  and  city  level  are  provided,  and  their  membership,  au- 
thority, and  procedures  are  defined,  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
destruction  of  public  records. 

As  to  Records  Officers,  particularly  at  the  county  level:  there 
is  the  City  Archivist  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Commissioners  of 
another  Pennsylvania  county  have  already  appointed  a County 
Records  Officer. 

As  to  records  centers  and  archwes:  here  we  have  the  precedent 
of  the  state  archives  (Division  of  Public  Records)  at  Harrisburg; 
the  charter-established  municipal  records  center  ( Department  of 
Records)  in  Philadelphia;  the  authority  vested  in  the  County 
Commissioners  as  to  providing  space  and  equipment  for  county 
offices,  and  such  special  provisions  as  to  preservation  of  county 
records  of  permanent  value  as  those  under  Section  6,  Act  No.  357, 
approved  February  28,  1956. 

As  to  uniformity  in  public  records-keepiny : there  are  the  specific 
provisions  as  to  the  three  required  permanent  assessment  records 
established  by  the  Fourth  to  Eighth  Class  County  Assessment  Law. 

As  to  measures  to  reduce  records  volume  at  the  county  level, 
lAiile  still  preserving  record  content:  consider  the  provisions  of 
.Vet  No.  375,  approved  February  28,  1956,  "authorizing  photo- 
stating, ]ihotographing,  microphotographing,  microfilming  or  other 
mechanical  processing  of  court  records  on  file  ten  years  or  more; 
. . . and  providing  for  the  disposition,  destruction  or  transfer  of 
custody  of  certain  originals,” 

As  to  rccords-kccping  standards  and  enforcement  power:  the 
state  of  Connecticut  has  long  had  outstanding  legislation  as  to 
standards  for  paper,  ink,  and  supplies  used  for  public  records,  the 
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protection  of  such  records,  together  with  provisions  and  authority 
for  the  enforcement  of  these  standards  by  the  office  of  the  Examiner 
of  J’nblic  Records.  See  also  Section  2801-A,  paragraph  (r)  of  our 
own  Adnimistnitive  Code.  The  list  of  precedents  could  go  on 
and  on. 

In  summary  : among  the  codes  governing  the  functions  of  public 
offices  at  the  several  governmental  levels  in  Pennsylvania,  we  have 
the  Administrative  Code,  the  Philadelj)hia  Plome  Rule  Charter, 
The  Second  Class  County  Code,  The  County  Code  covering  Third 
to  Eighth  Class  Counties,  The  First  and  Second  Class  Township 
Codes,  The  Borough  Code,  The  Third  Class  City  Code.  W hat  we 
don’t  have  is  a public  records  statute  or  code  coordinating  and 
defining  records-keeping  requirements  and  procedures  for  Penn- 
sylvania’s public  offices.  The  scope  of  the  problem  is  such  that  T 
consider  it  merits  the  attention  of  the  1959  session  of  the  Ceneral 
.Assembly. 

I'he  county  officials  with  whom  I have  worked  are  fully  aroused 
to  the  seriousness  of  the  situation.  Thev  are  doing  their  utmost  to 
solve  the  problems  resulting  from  the  great  volume  of  inactive 
records  while  at  the  same  time  meeting  equally,  if  not  more,  urgent 
problems  in  current  records,  such  as  creation  of  and  security  for 
the  permanent  records  required  under  the  Fourth  to  Eighth  Class 
County  Assessment  Law.  They  have  sought,  welcomed,  and  em- 
ployed expert  assistance  in  solving  these  problems  and  they  would, 
I believe,  appreciate  your  interest  and  help,  as  citizens  and  as 
members  of  county  historical  societies,  particularly  in  those  prob- 
lems which  concern  countv  records  of  historical  or  archival  v.alne. 
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